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BISMARCK RECONSIDERED 1 

MR. GRANT ROBERTSON is the first to reexamine Bis- 
marck's entire career in the light of its later results. For 
this undertaking he has exceptional qualifications. He is 
familiar with the voluminous Bismarck literature, not only with Bis- 
marck's speeches and writings, but also with the collateral sources, the 
books published by Bismarck's co-workers, rivals and antagonists. 
He is able, also, in depicting the successive phases of Bismarck's 
career, from the first appearance of the country squire in the United 
Diet of Prussia to the long reign of the experienced statesman in the 
chancellery of the German Empire, to fill in the essential details of 
the Prussian and German environment and of the European back- 
ground. He knows his Prussian and German history , not alone the 
salient events, but also, what is more important, the great currents of 
German feeling and thought in the nineteenth century. He is familiar, 
too, with the international relations and the diplomacy of Bismarck's 
time. 

In estimating the value of any biography, the first question is 
whether the writer understands the man whose career he describes. 
In its main lines, at least, Mr. Grant Robertson's analysis of Bismarck's 
complex personality seems accurate. One great merit of the book is 
that the author's opinion of Bismarck's manners and morals does not 
affect his appreciation of Bismarck's intellectual qualities. A second 
merit is that criticism is tempered by consideration of upbringing, 
tradition and circumstances. 

As regards manners, the author finds that Bismarck could be, and 
in his earlier life usually was, courteous. To the last, when it seemed 
worth while, he could be more than polite, he could exercise a com- 
pelling charm. That in his later career he so seldom found this worth 
while, the author attributes largely to bodily infirmities. A prolonged 
illness, in 1859, 

made a permanent mark in his life. . . . After 1859 he was never the 
man he had been before. An increased irritability and excitability, a 
morose and violent temper, aggravated by sleeplessness, became increas- 

1 Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1919.— xii, 539 pp. 
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ingly apparent, and constant return of pain emphasised the unlovely ele- 
ments in his character [page 106]. 

After 1871, when his health grew steadily worse, the restraint which 
he could impose upon his "unlovely" impulses became less and less 
necessary because of his assured primacy in German political life and 
because of " the German hegemony of the European state system" 
(page 408). In the late seventies there was a story current in Berlin 
— a story which, so far as the reviewer is aware, has not been printed — 
that when a Prussian general complained to the Emperor of Bismarck's 
insolence, the monarch replied: "Dear old friend, we must all be 
patient." 

In considering Bismarck's ethics, the author distinguishes. In his 
personal and family relations, Bismarck's life was blameless. His 
worst traits were ingratitude to those who served him and vindictive- 
ness toward those who opposed him (pages 309-310). This latter trait 
was more and more strongly accentuated in his later years (pages 408- 
411). Here again, the change for the worse may be attributed in 
part to the increasing irritability of ill health. 

Bismarck's political ethics, in the author's opinion, were those of 
Frederick the Great. Force and fraud were regarded as tools proper 
to the statesman, and their employment was legitimate whenever the 
interests of the state might thereby be promoted (pages 133-134)- 
Here again, however, the author discriminates. He denies that Bis- 
marck believed 

that force alone, or force aided by a skillful diplomacy, would suffice. 
The higher statecraft required a subtler sympathy with the motives and 
ideas of human beings, a tighter grip on realities, economic as well as 
spiritual. The future Prussia and the future Germany could not be 
brought into existence by force alone, nor could they live and develop on 
force alone [page 103 ; cf. pages 199-200] . 

In some respects Bismarck showed himself more scrupulous than 
Frederick. He thought it admissible to suppress truth and suggest 
falsehood, as in editing the Ems dispatch ; but that editing was tech- 
nically, as the author says, " neither a falsification nor a forgery" 
(pages 279-280). He had a perhaps illogical but very real disinclina- 
tion to employ the lie direct. When, in 1866, the Austrian ambassa- 
dor asked him : " Do you intend to break the Treaty of Gastein?" 
Bismarck answered : " No ; but if I did, could I give you any other 
answer?" In fact, he succeeded in constraining Austria to break 
that treaty. 
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In Bismarck's time, Prussia broke no treaties. The clause in the 
Treaty of Prague by which it bound itself to allow the people of North 
Schleswig to decide whether they preferred to be Prussians or Danes, 
was never technically violated. Denmark was not a party to that 
treaty ; the promise was made to Austria, and Austria ultimately re- 
leased Prussia from this obligation. 

Bismarck showed himself scrupulous, again, as regarded his diplo- 
matic assurances. It has not been shown that he ever repudiated a 
definite and formal promise. He affected sympathy with Napoleon's 
desire for " compensations" after 1866; he led Benedetti to believe 
that some compensations might be arranged ; it is not improbable that 
he suggested a French annexation of Belgium ; but Benedetti could 
cite no distinct promise of any definite territory. 

In a general way, the author recognizes the technical correctness of 
Bismarck's diplomacy. He tells us : 

The maximum of effort can be secured from the monarchical state as 
Force only when sovereigns and subjects have a good conscience, con- 
vinced that their cause is lawful and right. Bismarck undertook the ap- 
parently impossible task of convincing his sovereign and countrymen that 
in 1864, 1866 and 1870 they were fighting, not an aggressive, but a de- 
fensive war [page 1 76] . 

How Bismarck solved this difficult problem might be made clearer 
than the author makes it. In 1864, for example, the author admits 
that the Danish case was not satisfactory, but he lays chief stress on 
the equities of the German population of Schleswig and of Holstein 
and does not tell his readers that, in 1852, Denmark had bound itself 
by a treaty, to which Prussia and Austria were parties, not to convert 
the personal union between the duchies and Denmark into a real union. 
The new Danish constitution, promulgated in 1864, which incorporated 
Schleswig in the Danish monarchy, was thus a clear breach of treaty 
obligation. It was on this breach of treaty by Denmark, and on the 
subsequent violation by Austria of its promise to Prussia that the ulti- 
mate disposition of the duchies should be determined by agreement 
between the two powers, that Bismarck based the Prussian case in 
1864 and in 1866. It was by standing on these treaties that he got 
rid of them and secured the duchies for Prussia. This result, again, 
was reached by a procedure that was technically unassailable : the 
treaties on which he took his stand at the outbreak of each war were 
replaced by the treaties of peace signed after each war. 
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The technically correct attitude of the Prussian government had its 
influence upon neutral as well as German opinion and made it difficult 
for England and France to intervene — a point to which the author, 
in his severe arraignment of British inaction in 1864 (pages 176-180), 
has hardly given its due weight. 

As regards Bismarck's attitude toward war, the author tells us that 

he certainly did not believe in wars merely for conquest or glory; and no 
statesman of the nineteenth century had a deeper sense of the responsi- 
bility that plunging a state into war imposes on those who direct policy 
[pages 198-199]. 

Here, however, and more clearly in another passage, the author ridi- 
cules the notion that Bismarck was opposed, in principle, to " pre- 
ventive" or anticipatory wars. He finds no basis for this belief, 
except that Bismarck " said so, in two or three obscure and probably 
insincere sentences " (page 347). This is not a correct statement of 
the evidence. There are on record, not two or three sentences only, 
but at least half a dozen fairly lengthy utterances, in which Bismarck 
denounced the military theory that it is justifiable to anticipate a war 
which is thought to be inevitable ; and these utterances are not in the 
least obscure. 1 Are they to be regarded as insincere? This is, of 
course, a matter of judgment. It may be granted that Bismarck's 
public speeches are to be read in the light of his immediate political 
purposes and particularly in view of the effect which he probably in- 
tended to produce. In his speeches after 1 87 1 , he was usually desirous 
of impressing Europe with Germany's purpose to keep peace. As 
early as 1867, however, he protested against an anticipatory war with 
France, in a private conversation recorded by Count Bethusy-Huc; 
and in his Reminiscences, which maybe regarded as his political testa- 
ment, he more than once asserts or indicates the same position. It 
is true, on the other hand, that there is one bit of evidence in favor 
of the author's contention which he does not cite. On February 18, 
1874, Bismarck told Prince Hohenlohe that, if the French meant to 
start a war in five years, Germany would start it in three. Here, 
however, as in his political speeches, we must consider his immediate 
object. He told Hohenlohe that he had already given this warning 
to the French; and since, at the time of this conversation, Hohenlohe 
had been appointed German ambassador to France, the statement was 
obviously a hint that, if it seemed necessary, the ambassador might 

1 For citations and references, see Munroe Smith, Militarism and Statecraft, pp. 
71-75- 
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repeat the warning. It is quite conceivable that the threat of an 
anticipatory war was here employed to avert complications that, in 
Bismarck's opinion, might lead to war. 

The best evidence that Bismarck's opposition to wars of this sort 
was sincere is to be found, not in his utterances, but in his acts. None 
of his wars was primarily or properly a " preventive " war. Neither 
in 1864 nor in 1866 did he make war because he apprehended an 
attack. He forced the war with France in 1870, not because he 
thought it inevitable, but because he thought it necessary for the com- 
pletion of German unity. In discussing the war scare of 1875, in 
which the " preventive " theory came most clearly to expression, the 
author himself finds it " difficult to believe " that Bismarck intended 
that it should come to war (pages 348-349). 

The author fully appreciates Bismarck's political genius . Bismarck 's 
diplomacy was not, indeed, invariably successful. Twice, at least, he 
suffered a distinct diplomatic defeat. In 1870, the withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern candidacy for the throne of Spain left him, " for the 
first time, worsted before Europe in a grave affair". On this occasion, 
however, luck saved him. " The Due de Gramont's irresponsible and 
criminal levity ruined a great success" (page 279). Again, in 1875, 
Bismarck permitted the war scare to reach such a point as to give 
Russia and Great Britain an opportunity to intervene for the mainte- 
nance of peace. The anger he displayed on this occasion showed how 
effectively " his flank had been turned" (pages 348-349). That in 
the twenty-eight years, during which he directed Prussian and German 
foreign policy, he encountered only two such reverses cannot be ex- 
plained solely by the ineptitude of his adversaries. 

The author rightly emphasizes Bismarck's " sense of limits, which 
is one of the finest and rarest, if not the finest and rarest, gift of the 
highest statesmanship " (page 149 ; cf. page 432). 

Whenever there is question as to Bismarck's intentions or motives, 
and no evidence exists either to confirm or to discredit his own state- 
ments, differences of judgment are admissible. The historian may 
even change his own opinion. In the Evolution of Prussia (1917), 
written by Mr. Grant Robertson in collaboration with Mr. Marriott, 
we were told that " there is reason to believe that Bismarck, if Moltke 
had not overborne him, would have left Metz in French hands." The 
reason is that Bismarck said so, in his speech of January 11, 1887. 
In the volume under review, the author discredits this assertion and 
adds : " It is more probable that he agreed with the criticism of the 
Junkers on his folly in not insisting on taking Belfort as well as Metz 
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and Strasburg " (pages 288-289). This later judgment is not only 
out of accord with the author's appreciation of Bismarck's moderation 
and sense of limits, but it also involves the rejection of a second and 
later statement made by Bismarck in the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
January 9 and 16, 1893. 

As regards the subsequent treatment of Alsace and Lorraine, it is 
the author's theory that Bismarck had no illusions regarding the sympa- 
thies of the inhabitants — which is undoubtedly true — and no hope of 
their conversion or reconversion into Germans. From the outset, 
therefore, these territories were to be held under strict control, simply 
to furnish a good military frontier against France (pages 304-307 , 
406-407). As regards Bismarck's initial hopes and plans, the author 
is, I think, in error. Bismarck stated, in 1871 , that there was a chance 
of converting the Alsatians, at least, into loyal Germans. Every Ger- 
man, he said, was primarily a particularist — a Prussian, a Saxon, a 
Bavarian etc. — and only secondarily a German. If a specific terri- 
torial patriotism could be created in Alsace, its people would be half 
Germanized. This immediate end could be attained by giving them, 
first, local self-government and, later, territorial autonomy. When 
they had enjoyed these blessings for a generation, they might be un- 
willing to go back under the autocratic rule of French mayors and the 
direct authority of a centralized bureaucratic government (speeches 
of May 2 and 25, 1871). This program, which was thoroughly Eng- 
lish, broke down ; and its failure is apparently attributable to the fact 
that Germany could not supply the sort of officials needed to carry it 
out. The German burgomasters and some, at least, of the territorial 
governors were as autocratic as the French officials and were far less 
tactful. Further, as the author points out, the civil authorities in 
Alsace-Lorraine frequently found themselves in conflict with the mili- 
tary authorities. Bismarck himself felt constrained to exercise not a 
little direct control of the territorial administration. Ultimately, he 
seems to have abandoned the idea that it was possible to make " a 
contented Alsace-Lorraine" (page 406), but the earliest clear indica- 
tion of this change of view is to be found in his speech of March 21,1879. 

The author's belief that the most important difference of opinion 
between Bismarck and William II was in the field of foreign policy 
(pages 484-486) is, in the reviewer's opinion, fully warranted by the 
evidence already accessible. His statement, however, that this differ- 
ence was revealed in a conversation between the two on October 13, 
1889, is one that the reviewer has not seen elsewhere. In its support, 
the author cites (page 476, note 2) an article by Bismarck, published 
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in the Hamburger Nachrichten, July 24, 1891. Neither in the col- 
lection of Bismarck articles, published in 19 13 by Hofmann, the edi- 
tor of that journal, nor in his supplementary list of Bismarck articles 
not included in his collection, does it appear that any article written 
or inspired by Bismarck was published on July 24, 1891. If, there- 
fore, the statement cited by the author appeared in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten of that date, there is no reason to believe that it was 
authorized by Bismarck. The natural assumption, that the date only 
is wrong, does not seem wholly satisfactory. In the first part of Hof- 
mann's first volume, he devotes eighteen pages to an account of Bis- 
marck's dismissal, carefully analyzing the points of difference between 
the chancellor and William II, and on page 15 he alludes to divergent 
views regarding German foreign relations. If a statement so interest- 
ing as that cited by Mr. Grant Robertson had been published in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, it is difficult to explain the editor's failure to 
allude to it. 

One of the author's conjectures is in part improbable, in part 
demonstrably baseless. He tells us that the arrest of the French 
frontier official, Schnaebele, in the spring of 1887, "was deliberately 
planned, possibly to provoke the French into a serious indiscretion, 
certainly to assist the passage of the Army Bill " (page 460). The 
arrest certainly had no connection with the Army Bill of that year, for 
this passed its final reading on March 1 1 , and the arrest was made on 
April 20— a date correctly indicated in the chronological table at the 
back of the book (page 533). That the arrest was planned by Bis- 
marck, as the context clearly suggests, seems highly improbable, not 
because the action was high-handed, but because it was so absolutely 
indefensible as to be stupid. Schnaebele had been lured to the fron- 
tier by an invitation to confer with German officials. Eight days after 
the arrest — a moderate term for ascertaining the facts — Bismarck 
ordered Schnaebele's release, on the ground that the invitation carried 
" an implied safe-conduct ". 

Mr. Grant Robertson's book is very readable. It would be even 
more readable if it were more simply written. The allusive method 
of narration is sometimes overworked. If the reader happens to know 
the facts to which allusion is made, he may possibly be gratified by the 
implication of his knowledge; if he does not know them, but thinks 
he grasps the author's meaning, he may be misled; if he neither 
knows nor is able to guess what is meant, he is justly irritated. From 
the author's paragraph on the Congo Conference of 1885 (pages 444- 
445), the reader not previously acquainted with the facts would fail to 
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learn that there was any such conference. He might easily gain, 
further, the impression that " the Berlin Act " of that year, however it 
may have been enacted, was framed by Lord Granville. Again, how 
many readers will identify the "Universal Ordinary ", suddenly and 
quite needlessly presented to them on page 18, as the Pope, and will 
realize that the author is drawing a comparison between the imperial 
organization planned by German nationalists in the first half of the 
eighteenth century and the organization of the medieval church? And 
how many readers know what " Febronian lines " of church organiza- 
tion may be (page 330)? Technical terms must be used in technical 
treatises ; but it is equally unnecessary and unfair to annoy the readers 
of modern political history with terms intelligible only to students of 
ecclesiastical history or of canon law. 

The work of the printer is unusually accurate. Professor Geffcken, 
however, was not acquitted in 1882, but in 1889 (page 477). Rcchts- 
fragen is twice printed without the s (pages 103, 489). For the 
curious twisting of two familiar German compound nouns into the 
impossible forms, Freilehrheit and Freilehmheit (page 326), neither 
printers nor proofreaders can be solely responsible. 

For the baseless claim, printed on the publisher's paper wrapper, 
that the book " contains much new material, including the authentic 
text of the famous Ems despatch ", the author can not be responsible. 
No material not previously printed is given or used in the book. The 
original Ems dispatch and Bismarck's " syncopated version for publi- 
cation ", which are reprinted in an appendix, have been repeatedly 
printed, both in German and in translation, during the past quarter 
of a century. 

A second appendix contains an interesting discussion of the " re- 
insurance treaties " of 1884 and 1887. There is a good bibliography, 
which might be better arranged ; there is also a useful chronological 
table, 1815-1898, and there is an inadequate index. 

To say that a book is so good that it ought to be better is a some- 
what trite, and not always sincere, excuse for what may seem over- 
minute criticism. Mr. Grant Robertson's book, however, is not only 
the best English biography of Bismarck, but one of the best so far 
published in any language. It is written with ample knowledge and 
with a high degree of insight. It is up to date, not only in that the 
author utilizes the most recently published sources, but also because it 
revalues Bismarck's achievements in the light of the further develop- 
ment of movements which he initiated and the further employment of 
methods to which his success gave an unfortunate sanction, by poli- 
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ticians who lacked his sense of limits and his appreciation of the weight 
of the imponderables. The author tells us, in his preface, that his 
book " is in no sense a product of the war", that his " study of and 
interest in Bismaick began many years before there was a thought of 
war ", and that his " conclusions and judgments were formed before 
August 4, 1914". Still, these conclusions and judgments were formed 
during the period in which the German people were being taught that 
their country must become a world power, in which Germany was 
building war ships with disquieting speed and in which the Triple 
Entente was established to meet and check the increasingly aggressive 
tendencies of the Triple Alliance. Further, the author's conclusions 
and judgments, if not formed after August 4, 1914, were tested, before 
his book went through the press, not only by the outbreak of the Ger- 
man War, but also by the manner in which the German military and 
naval authorities conducted it for the first three years. That the 
author's views were not affected by these developments, he would 
probably be the last to affirm. What he wishes his readers to under- 
stand is that the biography is not a war book, or as his editor puts it, 
not a " book with a polemical purpose". This claim is fully justified. 
The book is so fair that the ultra-patriotic Americans who have been 
engaged in censoring works on modern European history might easily 
put it on their index as pro-German. 

In considering the more abiding results of Bismarck's political 
activities, the author justly emphasizes the fact that, in unifying Ger- 
many, Bismarck forced the German people to sacrifice liberalism for 
the sake of nationalism. Given Bismarck's political convictions, he 
could pursue no other course ; to him particularism and liberalism 
were equally undesirable. In the light of subsequent events, however, 
the old question, whether Germany could not have been unified on 
liberal lines, presents itself with new insistence. The author is too 
much the historian to risk positive assurance of any " might have 
been". Toward the National Liberal movement of r 848-49, how- 
ever, his attitude is sympathetic, and he absolves the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment of most of the sins of commission and of omission with which it 
is ordinarily charged (pages 69-71, 235-236). He does full justice 
to the results secured by the National Liberal party from 1867-1879, 
so long as Bismarck was willing to work with it (pages 312-314). 

The author clearly feels (although he finds it unnecessary to insist 
at length on what we all see today) that the establishment of German 
unity by force, not unmixed with fraud, led millions of Germans to 
accept the cult of force and to condone political fraud as a patriotic 
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duty. It may easily seem, at the present moment, as if all the evil 
Bismarck did lived after him, while the good was buried with him at 
Friedrichsruh. 

At the present moment, however, when the Empire that Bismarck 
built lies in ruin and half of the Europe he knew is in chaos ; when 
the world is looking forward with mingled hope and doubt to a new 
era, in which the dangerous tendencies of nationalism are to be checked 
either by popular government or by a sane nationalism or by both com- 
bined ; when no statesman will venture to predict what the morrow 
will bring forth, much less to forecast the state of Europe and of the 
world a generation hence — at such a time it is unthinkable that a final 
judgment should be passed on the value of Bismarck's work. 

If Germany remains united and regains its position among the 
nations, Bismarck will always be remembered as the founder of its 
unity. A total change in German forms of government will affect his 
place in history as little as similar changes in England and in France 
have affected the world's judgment of William the Conqueror or of 
Richelieu. 

If the Germans do not solve successfully the problems of popular 
government, or if they are unable to maintain German unity under a 
system of popular government, the future historian maybe less critical 
than we are disposed to be today regarding Bismarck's autocratic 
tendencies. 

If our hopes of a better world-order, in which international co- 
operation shall increasingly supplant international rivalry and conflict, 
prove unrealizable, if democracy proves as intensely and narrowly 
nationalistic as aristocracy or monarchy, it may be doubted whether 
the statesmen who direct the policies of the great powers will be able 
to maintain standards of international conduct essentially different 
from those that prevailed in the nineteenth century. If, on the other 
hand, the better world -order to which we are looking forward shall be 
realized, however gradually, Bismarck and Rechberg, Gortshakof and 
Gramont, may seem to the future historian politicians of precisely the 
same species, political "dragons of the prime", differing less in 
rapacity than in efficiency. 

Munroe Smith. 

Columbia University. 



